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to study, racial and ethnic discrimination in federally-assisted 
programs for older persons. The two-phase study" includes a ease study 
analysis of selected, cities ^to assess whether minorities are employed 
in federal programs for older persons and- the extent to which older 
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provide a demographic profile and historical discussion of the Area 
Agency on. Aging program. Minority representation on the (staff and 
among contractors and subcontractors is discussed. Program 
characteristics that appear to facilitate or impede" minority 
participation are described. Results of the investigation are 
summarized by city. (JAC) * 
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Providing Services to the Minon ty E\ der l'y - New Programs, Old Problems 



Executive Summary 



.1 

) 1 
Title III of the 1978 amendments to the Older Americans Act 

J mandated that the. U.S. Comroiss ipn ^on* Civi 1 Rights:. 

( 1 ^undertake "sa comprehens ive t study of discrimination based on 
x ■ race or etftnic ^background in any federal] y—ass ist<2d programs . 

/•and activities whi<*h affect 'older individuals.; and (2), 
•identify with particularity any^such federally-assi v ste*d 
> program or activity. in which evidence is found o'f individuals 
or organisations who are otherwise qualified being, on the 
basis of .race or ethnic back-ground, excluded from n 
participation in, denied the benefits of; refused" employment 
or contracts with, or subject to discrimination under^ s,uch 
program or activity. 2 \ x + , 

i ' ' 

The mandate for the-Coir.niss ion ' s study of racial and ethnic 
discrimination^ in' federally-assisted programs for older pers&ns, in part, 
emanated from a Commission finding in its parliei 6 age discrimination study 
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1 Resp.onding^to the call for a national program of services to, 
improve'»the condition of 1 i f e for all older persons, in '1965 Congress* 
passed the Ol^er Americans Act. The Older Americans Act represented 
pne of the fir*st. major attempts by the federal Government to address 
the social ne^eds of all older persons on a national level. In October* 
1978, Congress enacted extensive revisions to the Older Americans 
Act. Titles HI, V'and VIT were consolidated under a new Title III. 
Unde'r the revised Tshtle III grants are made to States to provide 
nutritipn services, multipurpose senior centers, and a comprehensive 
array of spcial services to older persons. (Older Americans Act, Pub. 
L. No. 89-73, 79 Stat. 218, as amended, *2 U. S.C. §§3001.'-3057g (1976* 
and Supp/ III 1979)). .« . 

A ' / e 

2 42 U.S.C. § 1 975c Note (Supp. IlT 1979). v 
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wh:ch indicated that older members of minority groups were often victims 

3 

of age, as well as racial or ethnic discrimination. The mandate also 
arose from Congressional testimony during consideration of the 1978 
amendments to the Older Americans Act which suggested that minority older 
persons were not f ull / par t ic i pat ing in federally assisted programs. 
Testimony on the problems of older minorities documented their need for 
federal service programs, although not necessarily their receipt of their 
fair share of service benefits. Census data also documented that 
proportionally a larger number of older minorities are in poverty than 
older whites. Data gathered revealed that the likelihood of older blacks 
being impoverished is three times greater than that of older whites. 
Among older Hispanics the poverty rate was^nqarly double that of older 
whites. Similar statistics are not availaole for Asian and Pacific Island 
Americans^nor for American Indians,^* 



^U.S, Commission on Civil Rights, The Age Discriminat ion Study • 
(December 1977*) p. 24. The 1 9 J 5 Age Discrimination Act, parfc"of *the 
1975 amendments to the Older Americans Act, made Unlawful unreasonable 
discrimination on the basis of gge dn the delivery of services 
supported in whole or in part by the Federal Government. Pub. L. 
94-135, 89 Stat., 71 3 , 728 (codified at 42 U. S.C. * § §6101 -03 U976)). 
* • * *» « * * 

^ Proposed Extension of the Older Americans Act of 1965 an'd 
Oversight on the Age Discrimination Act of 1975: Hearings Before the 
Subcommittee on Select- Education of the House Com m ission ^n Education 
and Labo r, 95th Cong., 2d Sess. 248-59 ^ . * 

^U.S. Department of Commerce, bureau of the Census, Money, 
Income, 'and ^Poverty: ^Status of Families an^ Persons in Fne lT7s . : 
1978 series P-60 , no. 120, p. 32. 
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^ . In Responding Co Che mandace of Congress, Che Commission designed a 

Cwo-pha^e sCudy: case sCudy analyses of selecCed, c icies and mail surveys 

of all SCaCe uniCs on aging and area agencies on ag-ing^ and inCerv'iews 

with Administration on Aging officials. Through in depth examination of - 

the operations of Title III Old^er Americans Act programs funded by the 

Administration on Aging, 7 the Commission sought to assess: . (1) whether 

and in what capacities minorities are employed under the programs "*f or 

older persons; (2) whether and to what extent minority, firms and 

organizations are awarded contrac ts^and s grants under the programs; and (3) 

* * ** 
whether and to what extent older minorities receive. t\\e services provided' 

by these programs. * J 



A State unit on aging is the single State "agency designated to 
deveLop and administer a State's program for older persons. It serves 
as the focal 'point on aging in the State. An area agency on aging is 
an agency designated by the State unit on aging to develop and 
administer the plan for a comprehensive and coordinated system of 
services for older persons in a designated area of the State. 

7 The Administration on Aging s'erves as the focal point of 
management for Federal program activity under the Cider Americans 
Act. In FY 80 the Administration on Aging had 10 regional offices and 
, 57 State units on aging (including the District of Colombia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, Samoa, the Pacific Island Trust Territories and the 
Northern Mariana Islahds); there- were 654 area agencies on aging at 
the local level. Area agencies on aging, in turn, general ly make * ' 
grants to' private, non-pro£lt organizations for actual service 
del ivery . 



The study is being published in two parts. Part I, to whicb this 
executive summary relates, includes the six case analyses, an • 
introduction, a chapter which discusses the Older Americans Act and a 
general summary with glossary. The first section of each city's case 
analysis chapter provides a demographic profile and :an historical 
discussion of the area % agency on aging and its administrative structure.. 
The second section discusses minority representation on the area agencies 
on aging staff; the recruitment, hiring, and promotion of minorities and 
affirmative action activities. The third section describes minority 

representation among contractors and subcontractors and efforts to recrui 

8 

more minority contractors. . This section also discusses the employment 

of minorities by contractors and subcontractors and contract compliance 
& h , * m a 

a^t-rvity by the area lgencies on a^ing. The fourth section examines 

minority participation in five major service categories (access, in-home, 

9 

legal, other social services, and nutrition services) and discusses 



"The terms contracts and subcontracts are used to refer both to 
contracts and grants and subcontracts an<3 subgrants, respectively. 

^Access services provide older persons with better entree tq 
-other SArvi v ces. They include, for example, transportation, outreTach 
and information and referral services In-home services provide in 
the home care to help keep older persons in independent , 1 iving 
situations. In-home services may include homemaking, visiting and 
telephone reassurance, and chore maintenance services. Legal services 
are provided to help increase the ^availabil ity of legal consultation 
and representation to older persons. tyutrition services provide meals 
to older persons in" either a congregate or nj-home setting. 
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program cnarac teri st ics tnat appear to facilitate or impede minority 

participation in area agencies on aging programs. That section* concludes 

with a discussion of the area agencies on aging service planning and 

program evaluation procedures and their inclusion of minority concerns. 

The fifth section summarizes the results of the Commiss i on '-s 

investigation.^ (A limited supply of copies of Part I are available A 

from the U.S Commission on Civil Rights upon request.)^ 

Ttie six communities were selected to include geographically diverse 

. t 

sites having substantial representation of American Indi ans As lan and 

12 

Pacitic Island Americans, blacks, and Hispanics * Since, the 



^Part II will include data analysis from the State units on-' 
aging and the area agencies on aging questionnaires and the results 
obtained from interviews with officials at the federal level. The 
survey results will provide an aggregate assessment of minority 
participation in State units on aging and area agencies on aging 
programs and thus will supplement the case analyses findings* The 
findings and recommendations for the entire -study (Parts I and II) 
will be published at the end of Part; II of the report, so that they 
may reflect the results of the case analyses and the national data 

analysis. / 

' - I 

^Copies may be obtained by writing the U*S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, Publications Warehouse, 62i North Payne Street, Alexandria,. 
VA 22314 or by telephoning (703) 557-1 794 . 

^The design for the stiidy also called for coverage of 
Euro-elhnic ^Amer i cans . Once field work began, the Commission 
discovered that it was often impossible to obtain information on the 
employment or award of contracts to Euro-ethnic Americans. Almost 
without exception, these data were nonexistent* Also, statistics on 
participation by Euro-ethnic older persons were not separated from 
thase'of persons o£ other European descent. In most instances neither 
the area agency on aging nor its service provider h£d data on 
Euro-etnnic participation and thus, efforts to include this group in 
the study nad to oe abandoned. 
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minority older population is largel-y an urban population, greater- emphasis 
was placed on urban site selection. Both large-and medium-sized cities 
were selected. Special attention was given to the representation of each 
of the racial and ethnic groups noted. The six cities chosen were 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Cleveland, Ohio; Honolulu, Hawaii; San Francisco, 
California; Tucson, Arizona; and Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Local area agency on aging administrators, social service providers 
(area agency on aging funded and non-area agency on aging funded), 
representatives ^of community organizations, and area agencies on aging 
advisory council members in each community were interviewed and questioned 
on their perceptions of efforts to provide services to the minority 
community. During the field investigation, the Commission staff sought* 
(1) to identify program characteristics "that affect minority participation 
and (2) to obtain information on (a) rs §taf f ing patterns of the area 
agencies on aging and its contractors; (b)the area agencies on aging's 
identification and selection of contractors; (c) the -area agencies on - ' 
aging's affirmative action activities, and their meth6ds of outreach to 
minori t ies;r (-d) the extent of minority participation in program 
management, administration, and evaluation; and (e) types of area agencies 
on a§ing monitoring and compliance ac t ivi t iel^J^e Commission staff 
discovered similar results in each of the cities visited. * Among the 
findings common to all six communities investigated were the virtual 
absence of minorities in decisionmaking positions among the "area agency on 



aging staff, low representation of minority firms and organizations among 
area agency on aging contractors, and underrepresentat ion o'f older 
minorities as participants^ area agencies on'aging service programs. 

Results of the Commission's six city investigations indicated that in 
most communi t ies^some minorities were included among Older American Act 
program participants as area agency on aging employees. Rarely, however, 

'was minority involvement reflecti-ve of their representation in the 

« c ~ 

population. Blacks, while employed by most area agencies on aging, were 

generally under represented in policy and supervisory positions on the a^ea 

agencies on aging's staff. In most cities, where employed, Hispanics were 

'found largely in cLerical and parapro f ess i onal jobs and quite often worked 

only part-time. American Indians and Asian and Pacific Island Americans 

generally were absent fronTthe a'rea agency on aging staff. (The exception 

was Honolulu where Asian and Pacific Island Amer i cans ronst i tuted thp 

majority of persons on sraff.) Bi 1 i ngualstaf f were normally absent from 

4t . 

area agencies on aging 1 employment rosters* In* none of the cities was 
there a requirement for -ny t> i 1 ing'ua I i sm among program staff (^nd 
part icularlv informat ion and referral -staff), even where popul at ion ^*ta 
would project a n^ed. Almost none of the area agencies on agiag nad a 
formal recruitment procedure for increasing minority representation among 
staff, despite c er t a i n . mi nor 1 1 y groups' underrepresentat ion among program 
staff. ^ 

.Almost all of the area agencies on agins had affirmative action 
plans, although thev generally Wre a part of & largor municipal 
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affirmative action" plan. In mos*t cases, despite the fact that previous 

af f irmat i ve\ ac" i or. plans contained specific goals for hiring minority 

* 

staff, these goals had not been reached. Furthermore, in al.nosU no 

"instance where goals were unmet by area - agenc i es on aging had Substantive 

corrective actions been take,* by the State units on aging or the 

Administration on Aging. m 

In -almost none of the cities was minority firms receiving a 

representative number of contracts or amount of Title III contract! funds 

from the area agencies on aging, in spite of the fact that Such firms 

often here in. a position to rentier unique services and had displayed the 

ability to provide effectively services for achieving Ti,tle III 

objectives. In Cleveland, Bridgeport, .Tulsa and .San Francisco, ther^ were 

black organizations receiving relatively small contract amounts. In 
* ■ » 

Bridgeport afnd San Francisco, a few Hispanic firmk were contractors an^ 
received small grants. In Tulsa and San Francisco there were American 
Indian firms tnat contracted with the area agency on aging. In San 
.Francisco these were Asian and Pacific Island Americans firms that 
contracted for service delivery. In virtually all cases minority 
organizations were not receiving a fair share of the monies available. T 
Nevertheless, there were few formal mechanisms in placv. to provide 9 
technical assistance co potential minority contractors that would help to 
increase tneir representation among contractors in the cities examined. 
In most cities visited, representatives of mi nor i ty~ organ i zat i ons stated 
that, the failure to provide standardized tecnnical assistance by the area 



agencies on a*>ing was one reason for the lack of minority contractors. 

They also Voiced concernthat the lack of technical assistance actually 

was a'reftection of the area agencies on aging's unwillingness to try, 

« 

actively to serve or inc rease^ minori ty participation in service programs. 
Additionally, where subcontracting was done, contractors were *not 
specifically encouraged by £he area agencies oa agfng to subcontract with 

General Iv, contractors .were not required' to have affirmative auction 

plans. ^Further, contractors' employment patterns and prac t ices were 

normally not ,'ac t i ve 1 y monitored by the area agencies ort aging. Minority 

employment by Title III cont rac tors * general ly was jiot reflective of 

minority representat ion. in the total ^population. In general, with the 

exception of minority f i rms contract cjrs wnich empl oyed' minor-i t i es~ d id not 

* 1 • 0 

employ thenf in supervisory or -dec i s i onmaki ng positions* 

The 1978 'amendments to the Older 'American Act, unlike e'erlier 

» 

legislation, make no" specific reference to'inclusion of minorities as a 

s 

priority. Instead, previous references to service delivery priority for 
minorities have been replaced by references to priority being given to - 
those in "greatest social and economic need". The act itsel f .provides 
that State and area agencies, in their respective plans, give preference 
to older persons with the greatest economic or social need. The 
Administration on Aging, in its regulations for implementing the act, 
allows State and local officials to use* the U.S. Bureau of trie Census 
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measure of the povertv lev-el is a proxv for i n»"- jet inn ion o: 'Vr^at •■st 
economic or social need' 1 * 

In all of the cities visited minority older persons wore in povvrt - at 
a nucn higher rate tnan nonminoritv older persons. Because of t'^ir 
relative poverty, the extent to whicn minoritv older persons participate 
indicates the decree to which area agencies service programs >iavo sicco*»ie* 
in giving priori tv to persons in greatest economic and social need, «iuioi( 
its resulting in d i sc ri ni nat i on against ni nor 1 ties. 

In almost every city minoritv older persons were being inderservei. 
Black elderlv generally wore among program participants in aiiaost all ot t ne 
cities, but usually in very small numbers. Older Hispamcs also ^enerallv 
were participating, although in inconsequential numbers. Amen cart Indian 
elderly were virtually absent* from service programs in all cities. Tne onlv 
cities with substantial numbers of older Asian American participants wore 
Honolulu and Son Francisco. While older minorities participated to some 
extent in all Title III programs, there were some services ie.g., m-hone 
services and legal services) in which they were consistently absent across 
all six cities. 



1 3 42 tJ.S.C. §302'*(a)(l) (Supp. Ill 1079). There are no 
eligibility criteria for most programs fundeJ under Title III. T^iese 
programs are entitlement programs. 
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Also during its investigations, the Commission staff was told by 
representatives ofminority elderly that older minorities in the six 
geographic locations often felt that. Older Americans Act programs were 
unresponsive to.their needs and priorities. Generally, nutrition programs 
did not provide culturally appropriate meals or meals reflective of diverse 
cultures represented in the city. This* contributed to the relatively low 
rate of participation by minority older persons, according to many 
representatives of minority organizations who serve the elderly. In most 
cities there was limited written material available about area Agencies on 
aging programs in English, and even less in other languages. Very little 
other publicity (e.g., media spots,, displays,) was available about the 
program, and again, especially in languages other than English. In most of 
the six cities, information and referral services generally did not have any 
bilingual employees. 

Despite low participation by minority elderly in most service programs, 
area agencies on aging were not actively involved in outreach activities 
designed specifically to include more minority elderly. The Commissioq 
found that an area agency's failure to do active outreach in minority 
communities some>t~fmes resulted in the servicing of those in greatest 
economic and social need to the exclusion of older minorities who, in most 
instances, also fell into the greatest social and economic need category. 
The existence of limited outreach programs, together with programs 
unresponsive to minority elderly needs, has resulted in low minority 
participation in almost all cities. 
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.The Commission found that the area agencies on aging generally ^ere 

. . < i 

not monitoring and evaluating their programs regarding participation in 
services by older minorities. Minorities were not usually actively 
involved in the area agencies on aging planning process. In some of the 
six cities, members of certain minority groups were not represented on' 
the advisory council. The Commission noted that an area agency's failure 
to include minority older persona in the planning and implementation pf 
services may have helped to vjetermine the extent to which all minority 
older persons, and especially those *n greatest economic and social need, 
were restricted or excluded from full particpation in Older Americans \Ac t 
service programs. 

Another major finding common to almost all of the six communities 
was the absence of efficient data collection on minority participation in 
service programs. In most of the case analysis sites, area agencies on 
aging were not collecting information for planning purposes by race or 
ethnicity, making the determination of minority aeeds, potential service 
use or factors that affect minority participation difficult. Further, 
the area agencies on aging were not being monitored closely by the State 
units on agir.g or the Administration on Aging regarding civil rights 
compl i ance . 

While findings regarding minority participation in the area agencies 
on aging programs were very similar for all cities visited, the 
Commission also discovered that each city had its own special 
characteristics. Below <a re short summaries that highlight the findings 
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in each of the six cities visited. Each city summary reporcs Commission 
findings regarding minority employment and receipt of grants, contracts 
and 'services. The data collected irr the sik cities point to policies artti 
practices followed by area agencies on aging and their contractors that 
t idversely%af f ect minority participation in Title III funded programs. 
The data from the national survey to be published as part IT of the 
report should provide a solid basis 'for developing national findings and 
recommendations. 



CITY SUMMARIES 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Minorities in Cleveland were, generally underrepresented in all 
phases of Title III programs for older Americans adminsterod by the 
Western Reserve Area Agency on Aging. An examination of the membership - 
of the Western Reserve Area Agency on Aging's advisory council revealed 
that of the 43 members 9 were black. No American Indians, Asian 
Americans or His^anics had been selected to serve on the^ area agency's 
advisory council. 

Blacks were the only minority persons employed by the Western 
Reserve Area Agency on Aging. American Indians, Asian Americans, and 
Hispanics did' not hold any Western Reserve Area Agency on Aging jobs. 
Black representation on Western Reserve Area Agency on Aging staff was a 
direct result of a deliberate effort by the Western Reserve Area Agency on 
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Aging to increase minority representation. Despite inclusion of 
Hispanics as a target gfoup in its a f f i rma t i ve ■ ac t ion pla'n, the Western * 
Reserve Area Agency on Aging had thus tar failed to hire any Hispanic 
empl oyees . 

Black organizations were the only minority agencies receiving funds 
from the Western Reserve*Area Agency on Aging. Three Black organizations 
received 10 percent of the Title 111-15 ( soc/aT^rvi ces ) funds awarded in 
Cleveland and four Black organisations received 11 percent of the Title 
III-C (nutri t ion) «funds awarded . , Mi nori ty agencies £ited lack of 
outreach and technical assistance as ilajor reasons for minimal minority 
representation among contractors. According to many minority 
representatives, without more intensive efforts by the Western Reserve ^ 

Area Agency on Aging in outreach and technical assistance, minority 

y • ^ 

organizations *were likely to continue to lag far behind other 

organizations in obtaining contracts. Another factor which appeared to 

limit the number of minority contractors was a requirement that potential 

contractors have their own funds and be able to guarantee a continuing 

source of fupffrs before a contract was approved. According to community 

-epresentAt ives , this criterion was- often difficult for minority 

organizations to meet. . « 

Although most contractors employed relatively few minor i t ies^on 

their staffs, Western Reserve Area Agency on Agin£\had not required 

contractors to increase minority employment,* Generally, contractors 

without minor Lty employees had not been censured. For. example, the 
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Western Reserve Area Agency on Aging was increasing the finding of the 
^ Visiting Nurses Association although this Contractor had no minority 
nurses in their Title III program. 

In almost every Title III service, Cleveland's minority elderly were 
being underserved in relation tro their representation in the eligible 
population in Cleveland and even more so in relation to their relative j 
social and economic .needs. BlacK senior citizens participated in all 
Western Reserve Area Agency on Agingrfunded social services, but they 
were underrepresented in 11 of the 17, -services. As ian 1 ^ American elde^ly^' 
participated in 8 of the 17 services but constituted less than 1 percent 
in 7 of the 8. American Indian elderly participated in ^services at \ 



less than 1 percent. Hispanics .part icipated in 13 services; always in 
very low percentages. 

Minority ol d er' per sons , a lso were not being fully served by the 
Western Reserve Area Agency on'Aging's nutrition program. Asian American 
and American Indian older per/ons were participating in nutrition-' 
programs at a rate of less than 1 percent. 

Minorities were not participating fully in multipurpose and focal 
points centers in Cleveland that provided a wider variety of social 
service*,programs. The Western Reserve Area Agency* on Aging began 
designating focal points in 1979. Three were seated oi'Lside Cleveland 
and three focal points were located in tleveland^ Only one of the three 1 
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centers in Cleveland served a predominantly minority clientele. The on? 
center that- served the Hispanic aged lacked the full resources of a focal 
center. Another focal point center, Deaconess 'Kraf ft Complex (Brightorf) 
was located near a Hispanic community. Hispanic elderly were less likely 
to use its services because established transportation boundary lines did 
not include their area. The factors that appeared to impact upon 
minority participation in CleveLand included whether the service provider v 
was a minority organization, the # ej£.tent of minority employment by service 
providers and the service location. 



) 

Bridgeport, Connecticut , ' 

Bridgeport is the largest ciDy in Connecticut and contains a sizable 
population of minorities (21.0 percent t black and 13.7 percent Hispanic). 
The city alco has the highest proportion of older minorities (u7 percent, 
of all black and 42 percent of all Hispanic elderly) .in the Southwestern 
Connecticut planning and service area administered by the Southwestern 
Connecticut Agency on Aging. * 

Black representation on the Southwestern Connecticut Agency on 
Aging's advisory council and board of directors was re£l,ecti\/e of their 
representation" in the local population (23.3 percnt and 20,0 percent 
respectively). llispanics were also represented on both of these groups 
(3.3 percent and 5.0 percent respectively), while American Indians and < 
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Asian Americans were not represented. A recent increase in hiring ""and 
promotion of minorities had resulted in close to 50 percent minorrty 
representation ou'the Southwestern Connecticut Agency on Aging -fct^ff. 
However, no minorities held decisionmaking positions. * 

Two of the nine Title III-B contractors servicing Bridgeport were 
minority organizations. The Federation of Neighborhood Councils and the 
Spanish American Development Agency received 37.5 p'ercent of Title III-B 

funds awarded in Bridgeport during 1980. More than half of ' Southwestern . 

* t 

\ 

Connecticut Agency on Aging's nonminority cont rac tors, serving Bridgeport did 
not have minority employees. Out of a total of 8, 5 had exclusively white 
staffs. Blacks represented 13.3 percent and Hispanics 9.5 percent of the 
persons employed in Southwestern Connecticut Agency on Aging "funded programs 
in Bridgeport, and held management level positions only in minority operated 
programs. During l 980 employment of minorities by nonminority contractors 
remained cotys tant . 

In 1980 minority organizations and Southwestern Connecticut Agency on 
Aging jointly sponsored a workshop to inform potential minority contractors 
about Southwestern Connecticut Agency on Aging and its resources. It was 
the first such effort to attract more' minority contractors, and lMin~!rity 
firm was, awarded a transportation contract. 

Minorities were served by all 13 contractors and subcontractors 
operating in Bridgeport. Programs' set u^> or operated by minorities- tended 
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to nave higher minority participation rates. Service rates to minorities 
were much lower among the nonminority contractors. The single exception was 
the Interfaith Fr.iendly Visiting program. Service delivery to minorities 
was increased from approx imate 1 y ,16 . 0 percent to 21.2 percent in 1930. 

Compl iance with Federal nondisc r iminat ion requirements in service 
delivery was accomplished mainly* through on-site reviews conducted twice 
yearly. Ongoing monitoring for compliance took place with the review o£ 
monthly and quarterly reports submitted b£ contractQrs. 

Tucson, Ajizona ^ . f 

THe city of Tucson, Arizona, is diverse in its racial and ethnic 
composition. .The Largest minority group in Tucson it Hispanic, representing 
24.9 percent of the city ! s total populations Tucson also had a sizable 
minority elderly population who, relative to white Anglo elderly, 
disproportionately were Va. poverty. The area agency with jurisdiction over 
Tucson is the Pima Council on Aging (PCOA). There were black, Hispanic and 
American Indian representatives on the Pima Council on Aging's advisory 
council. There were no Asian American representatives on the council. 

Minorities were not represented on its Title III funded staff. The 
Pima Council on Aging is required to have an affirmative action plan and 
submit the plan to the State unit on aging. According to Pima .Council on ' 
Aging representatives, the Council had not been able to implement the plan 
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since there was so little, staff turnover at the agency. 

J In 1980, PCOA funded four contractors under. Title ifl to provide legal 
aid, home health. aide and cnore maintenance, housing renovation and 
nutrition services. None of the contractors was minority. The Pima Council 
on Aging. anticipated no new contractors, since alfl additional funds Pima 
Council on Aging ^rece ived wcultt go into maintaining or expanding the 
existing' contractors ♦ 

For the most part, minorities were not employed, in decisionmaking 
^positions witnin Title III funded programs. One exception to this was the 
c it^of Tucson 1 s housing renovation programs whose director was Hispanic. 
Although all contractors were required to have affirmative action plans, 
Pima Council on Aging staff said that the agency did not have enough staff 
to monitor contractors efforts. 

• 

Three Title III :r S^programs served Tucson's e'laerly: in-home services, 

i 

legal aid services, and housing renovation services. Only three American 
Indians and no Asian Americans we're participating in the in-home health aide 
and chore maintenance services. The legal aid progranywas neither serving 
American Indians nor Asian Americans. Minori.ty elderly received a greater 
share of services under the housing renovation program, but American Indians 
and Asian Americans wefe^ not served by it. Senior Now Generation provided 
all of the Title III-C nut r i t ion^services in Tucson, With the exception of 
kosher food, no culturally appropriate meals were provided. 
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Tulsa, Okla homa 

Tulsa, with a population of 360,919 is the second largest city in 
Oklahoma*. Minorities accounted for 16 percent jf this population, nearly 
4 percent of whomwere Ameri.can Indians. Census data for 1970 showed that 
approximately 43,236 persons in Tulsa were 60 years and older. White 
elderly were 88 percent of this total, and minorities accounted for the 
remaining 12 percent. 

The Tulsa Area Agency on Aging is responsible for pi anning ' and 

\ 

administering Title III programs for the elderly in Tulsa. The advisory 
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oody to th' Tulsa Area Agency on Aging is the Tulsa Area Council on Aging, ^ 
which includes the mayor and 46 other members whd are appointed by the 
mayor for 1 year terms, Thivty-six members were white and 11 were 
minority--7 of whom were black and 4 of whom were- American Indian. 

In 1980 the Tulsa Area Agency o^j Aging's staff was 50 percent 
minority. Two of three professional staff positions were held by 
minorities - one American Indian and one Asian American* As early as 1974 
when the agency was established, one of two professional planner positions 
was held by an American Indian. The agency did not have any Hispanic or 
American Indian employees or any workers who were bilingual* 

In 1979 (the last full funding year before the Tulsa Area Agency on 
Aging changed from a calendar fiscal year to the Federal fiscal year) 34*5 



percent or $61,723 of the funds dispensed in Tul^a were received by two 

minority contractors: Native American Coalition and Tul?a Human Service 

Agency* There were no subcontractors in Tulsa in 1379. 

Contractors in Tulsa employed from one to five program i^rkers, few 
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of whom were minorities. Legal Aid for -Senior Citizens, Tulsa Ci,ty County 
♦ * . 

Health Department, Tulsa City County library ( inf ormat ion*&nd referral) 
and Jobs' for Older Tulsans had no minorities in their Title III funded 
programs/* The Native American Coalition transportation program reported 

j 

the largest number of minority staff.' Hispanics were not employees and 
contractors in Tulsa's III-B programs. 

The Tulsa Area Agency on Aging required affirmative action plans for 
employment/staffing, and set rates f or mi nor i t y -part \c ipat i on in 
contracts. The Tulsa Area Agency on Aging also required that contractors 
sign a list df assurances that included nondiscrimination in*service 
delivery and employment, On-s i te^compl i ance reviews were conducted 
quarterly to assess performances in these areas. Technical assistance was 
provided to contractors experiencing difficulty meeting their goals for 
minority employment ami participation. 

The Tulsa Area Agency 6n Aging provided access, in-home, legal, 
health support and employment services to elderly Tulsans. Participation 
statistics for the.se programs indicated that large numbers of elderly 
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minority senior citizens in Tulsa remained untouched by Tulsa Area Agency 
on Aging services* In fact, participation data showed that minorities 
f were generally under represent- d in the Title III funded programs. 

American Indian elderly, ir. particular, received few Title III services. 
In general, Tulsa's minority elderly population was at least twice as 
likely Jt^o be^in povertv as the nonminority elderly population. Although 
the nutrition program had only recently come under the Tulsa. Area Agency 
on A^ing, participation statistics showed that minority elderly were not 
benefiting s i gri* i f i cant 1 v from this program. The fact^thal during October 
through D.ecember, 1980, less than 10.0 percent of the participants in the 
nutrition program were minorities, indicated minority u.nderrepresentation 
in the program. / 




San Francisco^ Californi a 

In 1980 San Francisco's popula.ion was estimates at 678,974. 
Minor ; ties represented more than 42 percent of the population. There a^so 
was a minority elderly population of 31,5% people (22.3 percent of 
elderly) in San Francisco in 1970. Minority elderly in S^n Francisco were 
more likely to be in*povertv than nonmi nori t y ■ e 1 der 1 y . Available 
statistics from the Bureau of the Census indicated that elderly Asian 
Americans and blacks were nearly twice as likely as elderly whites to be 
in poverty. 
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The. San Francisco Commission on Aging' is the area agency on aging 
responsible for administering programs that take into consideration the 
needs of San Francisco's elderly po P ula' ion, especially those most 
socially and economically, in need". New commissioners, advisory council 
members, and an executive director of tne agency were appointed in early 
1981.. Minorities consti tuted.over 50 percent of the commissioners and 
advisory council members. The new executive director of the Commission is 
black. The rest of the San Francisco Commission on Aging work* force was 
made up predominantly of white professionals and minority support staff or 
minority part time community workers. The San Francisco Commission on 
Aging adopted an affirmative action plan in early 1931. San Franersco 
Commission on Aging's affirmative action go- Is ' inc 1 ude hiring Hispanics, 
since tney were underrepresented at the agency. However/ none of the 
three per sons^.ii red at 'the agency in the past 6 months time was Hispanic. 

In fiscal year 1930-81 the San Francisco Commission on Aging 
distributed 52,115,612 in Title III funds. Two minority contractors 
received 16.5 percent of the Title III-B (social services) funds: Self 
Help for the Elderly, a Chinese American organization, and Mission 
Neighborhood Centers, an Hispanic organization. Five nonminority 
contractors received 33.5 percent of the Title III-B funds. American 
Indian, Black, Japanese American, or Filipino American organizations did 
not receive anv funds under rule III-B for fiscal year 1930-31. In 
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addition to the sevon contracts awarded for Title Ill-B, San Francisco 
Commission on Aging funded eight nutrition contracts under Title III-C, 
totaling $1,52^, 161. One Black contractor, one Chinese American, one 
Japanese American, one American Indian, and four nonminor ty contractors 
received Title III-C funds in fiscal year 1930-81. Tne tour nonminorit. 
organizations received $1,035,752 or 68.0 percent of the Title III-C * nds 
awarded. Hispanic and Filipino American organizations did not recewe an; 
Title III-C funds in fiscal year 1980-31. 

In .fiscal year/l 981 -82 all contractors were to be funded at 91 

percent of their previous year's funding, with the remaining monev to l >e 
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used to bring new contractors into the funding stream and to improve 

existing services in some areas* Minority contractors vere concerned that 

the cut in funding would hurt ^tbem most, since they had small contracts 

and could less easily absorb a 9 percent cut in funding. They al«o noted 

tnat the money made available far new contracts would not ue enough to 

fund new contractors adequar.ly. The additional cont-racts for fiscal /eai 

1981-32 were awarded to seven minority and four nonminoncy firms. Most 

oj the contracts were for less than $15,000. 

Minority employees of the Title III contractors generally did not 
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nold decisionmaking positions except when they were employed by minority 
contractors. No affirmative action plans were required of Title IIi-*3 
contractors until 1981- Some nonminority organizations did not na^o 
bilingual staff, or literature in languages otner tnan English. 
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The participation of minority elderly in Title III programs varied 
greatly* Looking at each of the services individually, the data showed 
that minorities were much more likely to benefit from certain ones than 
from others, and there appeared *to be a direct relationship between 
minority participation and whether the firm 'providing the service was 

WW 

minority. Title III contractors lacked extensive outreach to minorities. 
Tne contractors indicated that they were serving up to capacity now and 
did not encourage further participation because of budget constraints. 
San Francisco Commission on Aging has not monitored and evaluated programs 
regarding minority participation. It did not encourage contractors to do 
more outreach so that minorities could participate in the available 
programs. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

Asian and Pacific Island Americans represent nearly 73 percent of the 
residents of Honolulu. Japanese and Hawaiians are the two largest Asian 
groups. More than 72,000 persons in Honolulu were 60 years of age or 
older, and almost 73 percent of them were Asian and Pacific Island 
Americans. Statistics also showed that the elderly population of Honolulu 
was less well-off economically than the general population and that 
Filipino elderly, in particular, were more likely to be in poverty. 
Although Asian and Pacific Island elderly experience the same age-related 
problems as other older persons, their problems were complicated by 
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cultural and linguistic factors* The special interests and needs of 
Honolulu's elderly, especially those most socially and economically 
disadvantaged, were to be addressed by the federally-funded Honolulu Area 
Agency on Aging., 

'The Honolulu Area Agency on Aging operates with an advisory " ^ 
council — the Honolulu Committee on Aging — which had 18 members. Japanese 
accounted for 39 percent of the committee's membership. Chinese held 22 
percent of the committee positions while Hawai^ians represented 11 percent 
of the committee's membership. The racial and ethnic composition of the 
Honplulu Area Agency on Aging staff was similar to that of the committee 



on aging. Four of the six professional staff positions were filled by 

Japanese, while two positions were held by Chinese. Hawaiians were 

represented in clerical and paraprof essional positions; Filipino 
/ 

representation was limited to aide positions. The Honolulu Area Agency on 

\- ... c 

Aging placed little emphasis on language qualifications for staff although 

a significant propbrtion of the elderly population served by the Honolulu 

Area Agency on Aging was non-English speaking. As a result, many 

community representatives voiced concern that the Honolulu Area Agency on 

'Aging did not effectively serve certain elderly ethnic groups because of 

language commanicat ion. d if f lcul t ies . According to representatives of the 

o 

Susannah Wesley Community Center, the agency was especially unable to 
serve new immigrant groups such as Koreans, Samoans, and Indochinese. 
Since there was a very low turnover rate at the Honolulu Area Agency on 
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Aging, there were few new hires and few promotions/ In addition/ although 
the Honolulu Area Agency' on Aging is part of the Honolulu Office' of Human 
Resources which does have an affirmative action plan, there was no 

separate affirmative action. plan in effect for the Honolulu Area Agency on 
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Aging. ' % ! 

In fiscal year 1980-81, six Title III contracts were awarded by the'' 
Honolulu Area Agency on AgingT None of the'six contractors was minority. 
Three of the agencies were nonprofit public service agencies administered 
by boards of directory, each with a majority wjiite membership. Only^ the 
Title III-C (nutrition) contractor subcontracted. Two of the five meal 
providers with nutrit ion" subcontracts were minority organizations.. Staff 
employed by the Title III contractors was composed predominantly of Asian" 
and Pacific Island Americans. Persons of Japanese and Chinese 
backgrounds, however, were more likely to be employed by the contractors 
in administrative level *pos itrions than Hawaiians or Filipinos. In 
contrast, Filipinos and Hawaiians were more likely to \>e represented in 
service worker positions than any^of the other -groups. 

( Although the Honolulu Area Agency did not stress the need to hire 
bilingual^staf f and believed tnat there were few communication 
difficulties with minority older persons since everyone spoke 'pidgin 1 , 
all except one of the contractors did take bilingual capabilities into 
consideration when hiring. One contractor included bilingualism as an 
overall job requirement. Contractors also stated that the Honolulu Area 
Agency on Aging did not impress upon them the need to take into 
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consideration the diverse cultural backgrounds of the elderly people that 
they served. v4k 

The Honolulu Area Agency on Aging required contrac tors . to submit 
monthly reports as well as affirmative action plans. Most contractors 
♦indicated, however, that the Honolulu Area Agency on Aging did not ^enforce 
the requirement that contractors^ubmit the race' or ethnicity of program 
participants. } 



The, avaiUahJe statistics on program participants, shoved that, in 

general, Hawaiian elderly were underserved when compared with their 

representation within the elderly population. fn particular, the 

chairperson for the office of Hawai i an^af fairs voiced concern about r*he 

low number of, Hawai ians taking part in the nutri t ion program. s 

Representatives from Alu Like and other Hawaiian interest groups also 

pointed to the limited number o*f HavteHan elderly participating not only 

in the* nut ri t ion program, but also in all the Title III services. > 

Title III contractors, as well as representatives of other 

organizations that serve elderly persons, emphasized the absence of 

» 

culturally responsive services, particularly in the nutrition program. 

Nearly 90 percent of the participants in the program were Asian ari^. 
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Pacific Island Americans whose, meal preferences and problems [with , the 
current meal service del fvery had been documented. , Although four of the 
five meal service providers took into consideration the Ethnic diversity 
of the participants in the nutrition program when preparing menus, one 
provider did not. That one provider, however, prepared more than 87 
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percent of all meals served in the program. Although Honolulu Area , 

/ 

Agency on Aging was aware jpf this, the agency had made no plans to 
recommend that the contractor change menu selections. 

Title III service programs, generally did not use outreach efforts 
that could increase participation of the elderly. The lack of 
information about program services, particularly in languages other than 
English, hindered the recruitment of non-English-speaking -seniors for 



programs , 
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